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Has any one ever read a pamphlet of the 
United States statutes bearing the title “An 
act to amend an act. . . and to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the Penal Laws of the 
United States (Act of March 4, 1909, 35 
Stats. 1088)”? No one but the initiated 
knows the meaning of as much as the title ; 
and the subject matter, being exceedingly 
complicated and wearisome, is not apt to 
make popular reading. However, the pamph- 
let evidently means something to those con- 
cerned, even if unwittingly. concerned, and 
being among the latter class I found myself 
obliged to read it. 

After repeated efforts I found that it has 
to do with the awarding of prizes in lotteries, 
gift enterprises, and schemes, and more par- 


ticularly the transmission through the mails 
of matter pertaining to such lotteries, 
gift enterprises, and schemes. And this is 
how I was unwittingly concerned, and how 
many others may be also. 

A large and prominent musical club, with 
which I am affiliated, offers every year a 
money prize for a musical composition, This 
contest is open to all American composers, 
there is no entrance fee required, the com- 
positions are submitted under an assumed 
name, and a board of judges ( who are not 
connected with the club) are invited to pass 
judgment on the compositions. As the club 
desires to maintain a high standard of com- 
position, the proviso is included in the an- 
nouncements that “the club reserves the 
right to withhold the prize if no worthy ma- 
terial is submitted.” Surely that is an hon- 
est announcement. 

The postmaster, however, informs us that 
according to the laws prescribed and printed 
in the United States statutes (an act to 
amend an act, etc, 35 Stats, 1088, etc.) con- 
cerning lotteries, gift enterprises, schemes, 
etc, we are not permitted to include the 
proviso of withholding the prize in any 
case whatever, as we are using the mails to 
announce the contest to the unsuspecting 
public, and we are obliged to award the prize, 
regardless of the musical value of the sub- 
mitted material. 

Thinking the case was misunderstood or 
misrepresented, I wrote to the postmaster, 
who in turn wrote to the solicitor of the 
postoffice department in Washington, and 
again I received the same reply. 

How can the standard of American com- 
position be placed and maintained on a high 
level, if the awarding of a prize to inferior 
material is legally binding, and where is the 
lottery or chance in an honest competition 
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where musicianship and art are the require- 
ments and chance has nothing to do with it? 

Prize contests, literary, scientific, or artis- 
tic, are a recognized stimulus to creative 
work, but there must be absolute confidence 
on the part of all concerned that the awards 


will be made on the basis of merit, and 
not because the penal laws, which were 
framed with other intentions, compel the 
prize-giving. 

Elizabeth A. Gest. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


PUBLICITY WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Writing stories about the students in a state 
normal school for their home papers would 
not seem, on the face of the thing, to be re- 
munerative work, much less a means of earn- 
ing one’s way through college, but it is the 
way I have met the high cost of going to 
school. I began writing stories about stu- 
dents when I took the freshman course in 
newspaper English. I did the work wholly 
for credit and soon found that I could not 
write a story of the achievements and tri- 
umphs of the boys and girls from the old 
home town so poorly that their home papers 
would not publish it with flaunting headlines. 
To all would-be writers who would receive 
the inspiration and encouragement that comes 
from seeing their copy in print my advice is 
— write somebody up for his home paper. As 
for material there is no more fertile field than 
the college campus, or rather the people who 
frequent it. Every one has a story if you but 
have the nose for news that can scent it out 
and then can write your story in plain, 
straightforward English. For example, the 
readers of the Caney Daily Chronicle want to 
know that “Miss Sarah Martin, a former 
Caney girl who will receive her degree from 
the Kansas State Normal School in June, 
topped the teacher market for women last 
week when she accepted a position in the 
Elmdale Rural High School at a salary of 
$1,750.” Likewise the Wilson County Citizen 
is glad to publish the fact that “ Leonard 
3owman, a native of Wilson county, is a 
member of the Gilson Players, a dramatic or- 
ganization in the Kansas Normal School, and 


is playing the leading part in Charles Rann 


Kennedy’s play ‘The Servant in the House’ 
this winter.” 

3ut there are stories with a more zeneral 
appeal. The leading daily paper of the state 
published a story with the photograph of a 
penniless young English girl who came to 
America for adventure and ended by working 
her way through the Kansas State Normal 
School grading papers for overworked pro- 
fessors. The story of the boy who caries 
full school work, despite the fact that a bullet 
has been lodged in his brain for eight years, 
was used widely in the Associated Press. 

Then there is the brave little widow who 
with her three children is struggiing to finish 
her education in order that she may go again 
into the teaching profession and support her 
family, and there is the seventeen-year-old 
boy who is the youngest man who has ever 
represented the Kansas Normal on a debate 
team ; there is the girl who has been elected 
to the honorary scholastic fraternity, and the 
precocious sophomore boy who still wears 
knee breeches —any and all of whom would 
make good stories literally to be tad for the 
writing. 

But where does my pay come in? Surely 
not from the “home papers.” No, from the 
school publicity department. The department 
has come to believe that the school can put 
out no better brand of publicity than the story 
of how Hal Davis tore through the Aggie 
line for thirty-five yards in three successive 
downs, or how Miss Ima Adams threw away 
her notes when her opponents launched an 
argument which she had not anticipated and 


spoke extemporaneously in a rebutial that 
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won the debate for her school. So they set 
me to writing stories which the boys and 
girls in the Dodge City and Grencla high 
schools, from which “ Hal” and “ Ima” grad- 
uated, are reading in the home pap:rs, ard 
which are convincing them that if “ Hal” and 
“Ima” can make good “up at the Normal” 






Here are some ideas about the writing of 
verse and poetry which I have gathered here 
and there :— 


Poetry is chiefly, though not entirely, an 
emotional expression, but do not try to write 
it by means of thought alone. 

‘= 

Write on subjects that touch the hearts of 

the people. Whether your efforts be humor- 


ous or serious try to reach the masses. 
x ok * 

If you write what truly interests yourself, 

it will be likely to find a ready audience, 
* * * 

Drill in the various forms of verse-writing 
gives facility in expression. Practise ail 
varieties of feet, lines, and stanzas, suiting 
the form to the feeling. This gives ease in 
changing. 

* * * 

When you use an irregularity do it inten- 
tionally to gain a certain desired effect, but 
be sure that your intention is of vital conse- 
quence. 

ee Sad 


Master the meaning and the uses of tonec- 


color the particular shade of meaning that 
will best convey your thought to the reader. 
— 


Use sparingly lines that merge without 
pause. Such verse is not easily read, but do 
not sacrifice everything to form. 

* * * 

Unrhymed lines should not be used simply 
because you find it difficult to write good 
rhyme. Do not use vers Libre merely be- 
cause you find it difficult to write good 





SUGGESTIONS FOR VERSE WRITERS. 
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they could, too. Last semester I sent stories 
to a thousand papers. In this way I have 
been able to earn from forty to fifty dollars 
a month and at the same time get a great deal 
of practical training for the journalism course 
for which I am preparing. 

Jennie S. Owen. 


Emporia, Kan. 


meter ; in other words, hold to your purpose 
firmly. 
* * * 

First, last, and always think of the effect 
you are trying to produce. By the effect I 
mean the emotion incited in the reader 

eres 

Be sure that your motives are clear and 
sharp : one emotion created at a time. 

Ty Pe 

Keep what you write within the under- 
standing of the average reader, if you wish 
popularity among the masses 

S39 

Use one title only. This or that will very 

likely confuse your intended effect. 
t+ * 

Remember that punctuation is vital to the 

thought or feeling you wish to convey. 
.-5-:3 

The more readily a poem is _ understood, 
the wider will be your popularity 
the trite. 


but avoid 


e, @2% 

Do not use repetition of thought or word 
unless you are doing it to gain a certain de- 
sirable effect. 

e& * 

The first line of a poem is often a quotable 
line, but reserve your explanation, or climax, 
for the last. Hold it back even until the 
last word if you can without injury to the 
theme. 

* * * 

It is impossible to write anything that will 
live if it makes no appeal to the imagination 
or spiritual in our nature. 

Gladys Wilmot Graham. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

os 

A reader of THE WRITER asks: “ Will 
you please give me some information about 
the publishing of poetry?” Certainly no one 
can say that this question is not general. It 








would be an exhaustive answer that would 
cover the whole subject. Of course, if the 
question is taken literally, to apply only to the 
publishing of poetry, its scope is limited, for 
very little real poetry is written nowadays. 
In all probability, however, the questioner is 
thinking of more than that — poetry, near- 
poetry, verse, rhyme, free verse, maybe even 
doggerel, rhythmic varieties of all of which, 
with the exception of real poetry as noted, 
we see a great deal in print. How, then, 
about its publishing?” 
ae 

In the first place, it may be said that poetry 
— to be used hereafter as a generic term -— 
is published in three ways : in newspapers, in 
magazines, and in books. The newspapers, as 
a rule, do not pay for poetry. There are 
some exceptions, like the New York Herald, 
the New York Sun and the New York Times, 
but they only serve to prove the rule. Some 
sarcastic newspaper editors even go so far as 
to offer to print poetry if the poets will pay 
them so much a line — sometimes more than 
advertising rates. At the same time, news- 
paper verse jis not to be despised. Some 
of it is little more than doggerel, but most of 
it at least means something, and much of it 
expresses human sentiment in an effective if 
not always in a wholly’ poetic way. 
A poet eager to get his productions 
before the world may do well to send 
them to good newspapers, without expectation 
of payment for them. In doing this, if they 
are accepted, he will get them before a large 
audience, and he may get as much money for 
them as he would by offering them to maga- 
zines, for the poetry market in the magazines 
is limited. A few of the high-grade maga- 
zines and weekly periodicals pay good prices 
for poetry — or what the editors regard as 
poetry, much of it, some severe critics say, 
rhythmic word puzzles, with more sound 
than sense. A considerable number of the 
lesser magazines buy poetry, but they do not 
pay for it much more than the newspapers do 
— two or three dollars for a poem, although 
some of them may pay five dollars and a few 
even ten dollars or fifteen dollars for some- 
thing that the editor likes. To make a living 
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writing poetry one must be as fluent and as 
talented, in writing for the newspapers, as 
Edgar Guest, or Walt Mason, or Jimmie 
Montague, all of whom get large incomes 
from the syndicate publication of their verses, 
or in writing for the magazines as Carolyn 
Wells, or Clinton Scollard, or some of the 
other writers whose verse has vogue. As for 
books of poems, publishers used to shy at the 
idea of publishing them and say there was no 
money in them. They even declared that the 
books of well known poets were published 
largely at the expense of the authors and 
were not financially successful. Of late years 
the views of publishers have changed some- 
what, and some books of poems produced at 
the publisher’s risk have brought to the au- 
thors good sums in royalties, but it remains 
true, probably, that the sale of the average 
book of poems will not pay the cost of publi- 
cation. 


* 
. . 


A poet may begin by contributing to the 
newspapers. After he has gained some repu- 
tation, and especially if his verses are widely 
reprinted in newspapers through the country, 
he may write something that he can sell 
among the magazines. When he has estab- 
lished a magazine reputation, perhaps some 
publisher will consent to bring out a volume 
of his verses. If his object is to make money 
by book publication he should wait until he 
can find a publisher who will produce a book 
of his poems without any expense to him. 
Any poet, or near-poet, who has produced the 
material for a book can find a publisher who 
will make the book at the author’s expense — 
charging him more, as a rule, than he could 
get the book made for by a big printing house, 
but the sale of such books is generally limited 
to the kind friends of the author, and the poet 
who pays the cost of publishing his book of 
poems seldom gets his money back. As for 
“song poems,” the innocent person who pays 
for having them set to music and published 
might as well throw his money off the end of 
Narragansett pier. 

abies 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 


in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





Some years ago, when I was considering the 
question of engaging in life insurance work, 
I came across the experience of a solicitor 
who checked up on the financial results ob- 
tained in relationship to the number of inter- 
views held and found that each interview thus 
considered averaged him one dollar and a 
half. Thereafter he found encouragement 
from tabulating his day’s work as “X” calls 
made at $1.50 each. Regarded in this light 
each interview had a distinct money value, 
which to him was an incentive to continued 
activity and an encouragement as to results 
obtained quite in contrast with his former 
“What's the use?” and consequent discour- 
agement when interviews were seemingly non- 
productive of good results. 

Busy now in the writing field, I have found 
this a method which has its advantages here 
as well as in the case mentioned. While 
primarily my writing is a side-line, taken up 
as a diversion from regular lines of work and 
pursued with a view to self-improvement, 
there is a decided stimulus to continued and 
painstaking effort when one realizes that each 
article prepared and submitted has a relative 
monetary value. This method of appraising 
the value of one’s work may be used also as 
a criterion by which to judge as to the prog- 
ress being made toward the goal of quality 
and worth-whileness, by a simple comparison 
between present and past results. Is the per- 
centage of rejections decreasing ; is the aver- 
age cash value increasing? 

‘ returned- 
with-thanks ” slip as having a real cash value 


The optimistic viewing of each 


is a healthy antidote to the depressing “Is the 
game worth the candle ( postage )?” attitude 
of mind which would “make cowards of us 
all,” even if cash returns may not have been 
the primary object in becoming a writer. 
Toronto, Ont. Fred S. Shepard. 


Only one periodical, as I remember, has 
stories the interest of which does not depend 
upon the plot. That magazine is for adults 
and no periodical, I believe, prints for chil- 
dren narratives touching their own lives with 
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an appearance of truth, and with companion- 
able child characters. 

I attempted to write such a story as I had 
in mind, and tested results by reading it to 
children of about fourteen years. My success 
was evident. 

I then sent the story to one of the most 
widely approved periodicals for youth and re- 
ceived, with its return, in place of the printed 
slip, a courteous letter from which I give the 
following quotation : “ Your idea is a pleas 
ant one and Irma is a very attractive child, 
but we fear our readers would find the plot 
rather slender.” 

Verily the plot is the thing wherewith to 
catch the editor. Marion Horsford. 

Cuar.Lotte, Vermont 

A London newspaper trying to find the 
novel with the shortest chapter concluded that 
the prize went to Bulwer-Lytton, in whose 
“What Will He Do With It?” the chapter 
headed “Denouement” consists of only one 
word : “Poodle,” but an English critic has 
hastened to announce that the shortest chap- 
ters in existence are in Laurence Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy,” for in Chapters XVII and 
XIX Sterne put nothing but dashes. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The Penn Publishing Company ( Philadel- 
phia ) takes especial pleasure in promoting 
young writers who give promise of ability, 
and, as an instance of what the Company has 
done in this respect, calls attention to Temple 
Bailey, who had written only short stories 
until Mr. Shumaker suggested to her a certain 
type of book. Today she is one of the fore- 
most novelists and nothing that she writes is 
without a publisher. Her two latest books 
have sold more than 50,000 copies each, and 
her short stories find immediate acceptance. 
The Company, of course, welcomes authors 
whose reputations are already established, but 
it is really more keen for the new people, as it 


finds their development and the promotion of 
their books so interesting that it will take a 
chance on anyone who shows evidence of 
ability. 


Life (New York) is interested in short 
dialogues or jokes, short prose articles of 
less than 500 words, and ideas for cartoons. 
Life is at present overstocked with verse and 
long material. 


The National Pictorial Magazine ( Wind- 
sor, Ontario ) wants articles of general world- 
wide interest, preference being given to those 
of British setting, either in England or her 
colonies, and some short stories with a bright, 
cheerful outlook. 


The Popular Magazine ( New York ) needs 
manuscripts of all lengths. Fiction should be 
stories of contemporary life, preferably of 
American life about Americans, embodying a 
cheerful and almost romantic view, but at the 
same time clinging rather closely to a realistic 
presentment as regards detail. Good Western 
stories are wanted — not the hackneyed type, 
but something unusual and original. Stories 
of the war are not wanted. Just now the 
magazine is looking for new authors capable 
of writing a series of either short or long 
stories, and the editor says that the more 
stories an author sells to the magazine, the 
more valuable he becomes. Decisions regard- 
ing short stories are. reached within a week, 
and on longer stories within two weeks. The 
Popular Magazine pays on acceptance and 
pays good prices. 


Adventure ( New York ) needs stories with 
real action in them. This does not mean 
melodrama, but stories where the characters 
act instead of merely talking, and where the 
main plot does not turn on_ psychological 
theories. 


The Editorial Department of the Methodist 
Book Concern, 420 Plum street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is in need of stories and articles for a 
paper for girls in their teens, publication of 
which will begin in January, 1922. The paper 
has not yet been named, but the publishers 
are seeking wholesome, vigorous stories with 
plenty of adventure and action, in which the 
ethical lesson is an integral part of the plot 
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and is not put in the form of preachment. 
Boy-and-girl stories in which the girl plays, 
possibly, the more important role are pre- 
ferred to stories of boarding-school life, or 
of girls’ classes, cliques, and clubs, although, 
of course, these will be used to some exteitt. 


Film Stories Magazine 
especially needs verse 
motion-picture slant. 


(New York) 
and fillers with a 


The Independent (New York) is always 

glad to consider timely, readable articles on 
subjects of general news interest, not exceed- 
ing 2,000 words, and, if possible, accompanied 
by photographs. The Independent has a de- 
partment called “A Little of Everything,” 
covering a wide range of subjects : religion, 
art, literature, popular science, invention, etc., 
for which the editors are always on the look- 
out for short interesting articles, of from 100 
to 500 words. For this department, photo- 
graphs, with captions of 100 words or so, will 
also be considered. 
The People’s Popular Monthly ( Des 
Moines ) is looking for a serial of 40,000 
words, which will show a genuinely big man 
or woman contributing to the upward trend 
of his own community and finding his own 
happiness there. The editor would also like 
a few holiday stories, but with these excep- 
tions the magazine is buying practically no 
fiction, and will not be in the market again 
until fall. 


The advertising department of the Famous 
Clothiers, Madison & Halsted streets, Chicago, 
publish, two or three times a year, a little 
magazine called the Saturday Evening Ghost, 
and need at least one story for each issue. 
Stories should contain from 2,000 to 2,400 
words, and should be of a very humorous 
nature, with lots of personality in them. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal ( Philadelphia ) 
is oversupplied just now both with fiction and 
general articles. 


The Furniture Age (Chicago) especially 
needs stories concerning 
advertising, 


successful display 
business promotion 
ideas tried and proved by furniture merchants 


sales and 


everywhere — personal experience artic'es 
concerning outstanding business successes in 
which names, dates, and places should be 
freely used. Good illustrations are essential. 
The Mother’s Magazine and Home Life 
( Chicago ) is in the market for some real, 
interesting, live, full-of-fire fiction, very short, 
and some short stories, of from 1,800 to 2,500 
words. 

The Industrial-Arts Magazine ( Milwau- 
kee ) is in the market for articles on voca- 
tional education, manual training, and indus- 
trial arts. The magazine offers a steady mar- 
ket for articles on school projects in wood- 


working, metal-working, clay and cement 
work, and sheet metal. 
Young People ( Philadelphia), an eight- 


page weekly story paper for people more than 
eighteen years old, is in the market for good 
short stories, not exceeding words ; 
serials, of not more than eight or ten chap- 
ters; general articles on interesting subjects, 
with illustrations or photographs ; 
raphies. 


3,000 


and biog- 


The editor of Fashionable Dress ( New 
York ) would like to get in touch with a 
writer who is an authority of the subject of 
beauty, toilet preparations, etc., and also with 
some one who is capable of handling an En- 
tertainment department in the magazine 





A press notice sent out by Dorrance & Co., 
Inc., publishers of Philadelphia, indicates that 
they would like to receive the manuscript of 
a good book of etiquette—‘“a manual of 
manners” — for the women of the United 
States. 


Today’s Housewife is so well supplied with 
manuscripts of all kinds that the editors will 
not, in all probability, buy anything until after 
the first of September. 


Social Progress ( Chicago ) will not be in 
the market for material again before next 
October, as the editor has on hand more liter- 
ary material than she will be able to use for 
some time. Social Progress cannot use manu- 


scripts of more than 2,000 words, and prefer- 
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ence is given to manuscripts of from 1,200 tq 
1,800 words. Good photographs, suitable for 
half-tone reproduction, add to the interest of 
articles and influence their acceptance. 


The name of the Parisienne will be changed 
to the Follies ( New York ), beginning with 
the July issue. 


Padraic Colum has been elected editor, and 
Carolyn Hall, associate editor, of the Measure 
for the second quarter, beginning with the 
June number. The editorial office of the 
Measure is at 449 West Twenty-second street, 
New York. 


Tempo is a new poetry magazine, printed 
with exquisite taste, published at Danvers, 
Mass., with Oliver Jenkins, editor, and R. 
Ellsworth Larsson, associate editor. The 
first number, that for June, is a very attrac- 
tive one. 


The American Agriculturist ( New York ) 
has been sold by the Orange Judd Company 
to E. D. Dewitt, formerly the business man- 
ager of the New York World. 





The publication of the Amateur and the 
International Collector (St. Paul), new 
magazines of which announcement was made 
in the April number of THe WRITER, has 
been discontinued. 

William P, Blake, surviving trustee of the 
Paderewski Fund for American Composers, 
offers two prizes : one of $1,000 for a sym- 
phony and one of $500 for a piece of cham- 
ber music, either for strings alone or for 
pianoforte or other solo instrument or in- 
struments, with strings. The prizes are open 
only to American-born citizens, or to those 
born of American parentage. The pieces 
offered must never have been performed in 
public, and never before offered in competi- 
tion. They must be sent under an assumed 
name or motto, with the composer's real 
name and address enclosed in a sealed enve- 
lope. Each orchestral score must be ac- 
companied by an arrangement for the piano- 
forte in four hands. Manuscripts must be 
sent to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass., 


between September 15 and September 30— 
not earlier or later. 


The American Humane Association ( Al- 
bany, N. Y.) is offering prizes aggregating 
$300 for the best essays dealing with the suf- 
ferings of animals caught in steel traps. The 
contest will close in September. 


A. W. Bull, of Ithaca, a graduate student 
of Cornell University, won the fifty-dollar 
prize offered by J. H. Nortridge, president of 
the North Ridge Brush Company, for the 
best written plan to bring the Company’s 
summer vacation offer before students. 


The C. J. DeGaris Publishing House, Mel- 
bourne, has awarded the second prize of £150 
to J. M. Walsh, for his novel, “The Lost Val- 
ley,” and the third prize of £100 to Mrs. Ada 
H. Holman, for her novel, “Sport of the 
Gods,” submitted in the Australian novel con- 
test, which closed last September. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 
$soo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April, 1920, Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February, 1920, WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
sritish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Prizes of $s00, $250, $150, and $100 for best letters 
on “ My Greatest Problem — How I Solved It,” 
offered by Physical Culture, New York, contest to 
close September 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature In 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 
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Prize of $1,000 for the best essay on “ Contribu- 
tions of Jews to Hygiene,” offered by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, com- 
petition to close November 1, 1922. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Telling Tales for the best 
lyrical poem submitted by November 1. Particulars 
in March WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500 and $500 offered by the Fran- 
cis D. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research for 
the best essays submitted during 1921. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

Thomas A. Edison prize of $500 for the most 
meritorious research on “The Effects of Music,” 
contest to close Oct. 1. Manuscripts should be sent 
to W. V. Bingham, Director Division of Applied 
Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Swift & Company Male 
Chorus for the best musical setting for the poem, 
“The Four Winds,” by Charles H. Luders, contest 
to close July 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

American Music Optimists’ prize of $500 for the 
best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 
composer. Competition will close November 1. Par- 
ticulars in February Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, submitted 
before August 1, 1921. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April, 
1920, WRITER. 

Prize of $50 offered each month by the Touchstone 
( New York) for the best poem or group of poems 
submitted anonymously. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( formerly 
Little Story Magazine ), Philadelphia. Particulars in 
April WRITER. 

Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
1921. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April, 1920, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 


(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 


Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


May Freud Dickenson, whose story, “ His 
Daughter,” came out in Breezy Stories for 
May, was born in San Francisco, but went to 
New York at an early age and has made her 
home there ever since. She was graduated 
from Hunter College, New York, in 1900. 
While in college she wrote for the college 
paper and took a prominent part in the writ- 
ing and acting of the college dramatics. On 
leaving college she went on the stage, and 
toured the northern and eastern part of the 
United States and Canada with the “ Baby 
Mine” Company under the management of 
William A. Brady. In 1912 she married E. 
H. Dickenson, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity and a mining engineer, and accom- 
panied him to Alaska, where they spent a year 
in the various mining towns along the coast. 
They then went to Canada, where a daughter 
was born, in Montreal. In 1917 they went to 
{ndia by way of Japan, China, and the Malay 
Straits, and lived out in the jungles, forty 
miles from the nearest white people, until they 
were driven in to the station of Jamshedpur 
by a native uprising. Mrs. Dickenson re- 
mained in India for two years and traveled 
over the country quite extensively, but was 
finally forced to leave because of the trying 
climate. After much difficulty due to the 
post-war transportation congestion, passage 





vas secured out of India on the Natal Line, 
running to South Africa. There was a ty- 
phoon off the coast of Madagascar, and the 
ship drifted helpless for six days, but reached 
Durban in safety, and some weeks were spent 
in Natal and Cape Town, passage for England 
being secured with difficulty. Here again de- 
lays were encountered, but after an adventur- 
ous time Mrs. Dickenson crossed to France 
and sailed from Havre, reaching New York 
in August, 1919. Mrs. Dickenson has always 
been interested in writing, and has won sev- 
eral prizes in minor story-writing contests. 
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She has had work published in the People’s 
Home Journal, Snappy Stories, sreezs 
Stories, and Young’s Magazine 


Marion Lyon Fairbanks, who wrote the 
story, “ The Open Gate,” which was published 
in Young’s Magazine for May, is the wife of 
Sheldon H. Fairbanks, a special writer for the 
Detroit News. Mrs, Fairbanks was born in 
New York, received most of her education in 
Boston, studied music at the Fessler School in 
Cleveland, and has made her home in Detroit 
for the past four years. Because of her early 
interest in music, she says the idea of writing 
did not occur to her until she was twenty-one 
At that time two Sunday papers in Cleveland 
were featuring similar contests ; 300-word 
essays on “human problems ” — the usual sort 
of thing : “Is a White Lie Ever Justifiable?” 
or “Is the Modern Woman More to Be De- 
sired than the Clinging Vine?” All essays 
printed were paid for, and Mrs. Fairbanks had 
about twenty consecutive essays accepted, So, 
despite her sense of humor, creating fiction 
seemed to her a reasonably short step, and she 
began by studying books on the subject by 
Esenwein and Neal, which proved helpful ; 
but in the next two years although she wrote 
ten short stories, none of them sold. Two 
poems, however, were accepted by Munsey’s, 
and some light verse of the “filler” type also 
sold. Then Young’s Magazine bought a story, 
and in the past three years Mrs. Fairbanks 
has sold twenty-five more stories, some of 
them novelettes, to the C. H. Young Publish- 
ing Company, some of which have appeared 
in Young’s Magazine and some in Breezy 
Stories. Mrs. Fairbanks says she finds her 
greatest help in inveterate reading, May Sin- 
clair and Edith Wharton being her favorites, 
and that there are three stages of joy in her 
work : First, the conception of the idea and 
the day-dreaming thereof ; then the actua! 
writing of perhaps the first four pages. From 
then on, she says, it is largely grind, and the 
final typing of the manuscript is the worst 
part, rewarded, however, at the mail box by a 
feeling which she says she can describe only 
as a peace that passeth all understanding. 
Mrs. Fairbanks finds it advisable to think out 
her stories in detail for two or three months 
before writing them. She feels then that she 


is closely acquainted with the characters, and 


they become as clearly defined as living per- 
sonalities. 


Louisa Fletcher ( Mrs. Willard Connely ), 
whose poem, “ Mandarin Red,” appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine for May, was born in 
Indianapolis, and is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege. Under her former name, Louisa Flet- 
cher Tarkington, she has had poems, including 
“The Land of Beginning Again,” published 
in Scribner’s, the Century, the Metropolitan, 
Ainslee’s, Harper’s Bazar, the Cosmopolitan, 
St. Nicholas, and the Smart Set. Before 
“Mandarin Red,” her most recently published 
poem was “ Strife’s End,” which appeared in 
McClure’s Magazine for April, 1918. 


Nancy Barr Mavity, author of the poem, 
“The Home Maker,” which was published in 
the Century for April, was born in Illinois in 
1890, reared in Iowa, and educated in Ohio. 
She is a graduate of Wellesley, and holds the 
degree of Ph.D. from Cornell University, 
and says she has lived, worked, and played in 
various cities from Philadelphia and New 
York to San Francisco. She taught English 
for two years at Connecticut College, and then 
gave up teaching for editorial work with a 
publishing house in New York. After a few 
months of this, she married a member of the 
staff of a rival publishing house, but both 
members of the family continued to work 
side by side. For the last two years Mrs. 
Mavity has lived in California, where she is 
assistant literary editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. She has contributed essays and 
verse to the Bookman, the Dial, the Unparti- 
zan Review, the Delineator, the Designer, 
Everybody’s Magazine, Contemporary Verse, 
the Masses, the Liberator, the Forum, and the 
North American Review, and during her stay 
in New York she was one of the book re- 
viewers for the New York Evening Post. 
Mrs. Mavity’s verse is represented in three 
anthologies : the “Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1917,” the “ Masque of Poets,” and 
“Contemporary Verse Anthology.” 


Emma Lee Walton, whose story, “The 
Bethany Stage,” was printed in Scribner’s 
Magazine for May, is a native of New Or- 
leans, but has always made her home in 
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Chicago, and for several years has been a 
regular paid contributor to the editorial page 
of a Chicago paper. In addition, Miss Wal- 
ton writes, and acts in, plays on Colonial his- 
tory, and she has had contributions in nearly 
forty magazines. Miss Walton says she wrote 
“The Bethany Stage” because she loves New 
England and its history, which is the history 
of her own ancestors. She is a genealogical 
enthusiast, and with her mother went on a 
genealogical jaunt, becoming much interested 
in the villages in which they stayed, and to 
one of which they journeyed in the wagonette 
that became the base of her story. She kept 
turning the idea over in her mind, she says, 
until it was all thought out before putting the 
story on paper. Miss Walton adds that she 
has never sold a story that she wrote up too 
soon after getting the basic idea. 


Caleb Wrath, who had a story, “ Smelted 
from the Same Ore,” in Scribner’s Magaziae 
for May, and a story, “ The Cobbler of Acan- 
thus Alley,” in the May Bookman, wrote his 
first story behind one of the life-boats on the 
upper deck of a transport homeward bound 
from Havre a little more than a year ago. 
“Smelted from the Same Ore” was rewrit- 
ten five times, and now is being translated 
into Spanish and will be reprinted in that 
language in the magazine, Inter-America. 
From collaboration in the translation of 
French novels, Mr. Wrath graduated success- 
ively into free-lance newspaper work in New 
York city, and thence into short-story writ- 
ing. He has just completed a farcical novel, 
entitled “The Everwake Venture,” which he 
hopes to adapt for presentation as a dramatic 
farce, as soon as arrangements for periodical 
and motion-picture rights are completed. 

> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Aumonier.—Stacy Aumonier declares that 
he “just drifted into literature in the philan- 
dering manner of the majority of writers.” 
The drifting took him far from London, to 
Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Holland, 
America, and Canada. He is of Huguenot 
descent. His ancestors were silversmiths who 
came to Spitalfields after the massacre of St. 
3artholomew ; and nearly all his relatives 
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have been craftsmen of some sort. But his 
natural bent was for acting, and before the 
war he had made quite a reputation by giving 
character sketches, impressions of various 
people he had met in the streets, on buses and 
tubes, and about the country-side. This pro- 
fession was swept away by the war. He 
served then as a chart maker, for he had had 
training as a decorative draughtsman in Lon- 
don and Paris. By then he had started to 
write, and among the war activities of “a 

despised B3 man” he managed to solace him- 
self with this new-found pleasure. His first 
writing was a short story called “The 
Friends.” Although a literary agent told him 
that no one would touch such a story (it was 
about two furniture salesmen who drank 
themselves to death), it proved one of his 
most successful tales. 


Field.— Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue” 
was published in the first issue of America, 
a weekly with which one of his close friends 
was connected. In that number also appeared 
James Russell Lowell’s “St. Michael the 
Weigher.” A race for popularity between the 
poems at once developed. Which would have 
the greater run in the newspapers of the coun- 
try? “Field and I,” Charles H. Dennis 
writes in the Chicago Daily News, “looked 
for them through innumerable newspaper 


pages, clipping them and counting the clip- 
pings. To Field’s great glee, ‘Little Boy 
Blue,’ written as it was by an unknown poet, 
soon began to outrun Lowell’s more preten- 
tious effort. Its lead grew longer day by day, 
till it was plainly established. One day I tried 
to perpetrate a fraud on Field. With the help 
of the printers, | made up a bundle of spurt- 
ous clippings of ‘St. Michael -the Weigher’ 
and laid them on Field’s desk in an imposing 
pile, far outweighing the day’s clippings of 
‘Little Boy Blue.’ When Field came in he 
was riveted by the clippings for half an hour. 
Then his sudden guffaw announced discovery 
of the fraud. ‘Oh, no,’ he said. ‘That won't 
go down. Mike needs your help badly, but 
the Little Boy Blue will beat you both.’” 
Most of Field’s poetry, says Dennis, was 
written very late at night. He was an insati- 
able theatre-goer ; and life was so full of 
emotions, friendships, and “whimsies” that 
he could hardly settle down to concentrated 
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thinking except at midnight. Once he assidu- 
ously wrote and stored up poems for weeks 
in order that he might, as he said, “ astonish 
the natives.” He had already filled his col- 
umn one day from top to bottom with a series 
of poems of high quality. When the ap- 
pointed time arrived—it was the week of 
July 15, 188—he filled it with poems of his 
best workmanship for six successive days. 
The feat attracted wide attention, and Field 
always recalled it with elation. 

Dennis relates how Field defended to him 
his method of rendering Horace, which some 
critic attacked as impudent, “In paraphras- 
ing the lighter verses.” he said. “I begin by 
asking myself how Horace would write those 
verses if he were alive to-day, amid surround 
ings similar to mine. He was a joyous spirit 
and certainly he would express himself joy- 
ously and rhythmically if he were now on the 
earth. So I try to interpret Horace in a way 
to bring his pagan poetry up to date. At least, 
I give him the best in the shop.” 


Hay.— The first poem of John Hay to get 
into print was “Little Breeches.” Royal 
Cortissoz tells the story in the first of the 
two volumes of his “Life of Whitelaw 
Reid” (Scribner ). Hay passed the verses 
across the table to Reid one evening when 
they were dining at the Union League Club. 
Reid read them and put them in his pocket, 
remarking that he would give them a con- 
spicuous place in the Tribune in a day or 
two. Hay seemed greatly surprised. He 
shook his head incredulously and_ replied : 
“You wouldn’t dare to.” Doubtless he was 
thinking of the closing lines of the poem : 

And I think that saving a little child 
And fotching him to his own, 

Is a derned sight better business 

Than loafing around the Throne 

But Reid was as good as his word, and on 
the evening of the day of their publication 
Hay, riding uptown in a horsecar, had the 
agreeable experience of seeing a man whom 
he had not known take the poem out of his 
pocket and read it to a neighbor. 

Within a week or two Hay wrote the next 
of the series, “Jim Bludso.” Reid handed 
it back with the observation that the last 
stanza was not worthy of the rest, and that a 


much more effective ending was possible. 
Hay accepted the criticism and wrote an- 
other ending, which also Reid rejected, say- 
ing that it could be improved upon, and sug- 
gesting that the poem ought to be wound up 
with epigrammatic snap. Unfortunately, 
these two endings do not seem to have been 
preserved. The third version, which Hay 
finished a day or two later, is the one which 
appeared in the Tribune. The twice-changed 
ending had become the now familiar lines :— 
And Christ ain’t a-going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men, 

Mason.—\Vhile Emporia was mourning the 
loss of Walt Mason, who sold his home there 
and was reported to have adopted California 
as his home, the prose poet sent a letter to an 
Emporia newspaper announcing that he has 
not deserted the Sunflower state. Mr, Mason 
describes the building of his house — “the 
House that Walt Built’? — in the following 
letter : — 

“We have sold our Emporia house, at least 
the preliminary papers have been signed and 
sealed. It has caused me many a moment of 
anguish and remorse, for the old house on 
Twelfth avenue means a lot to me. When I 
built it, I expected to end my days under its 
roof ; and the building thereof was my big- 
gest achievement in this world. I am proud 
of that house, and I hope with reason. There 
has never been a mortgage on it. I never bor- 
rowed any money to finish it. Before it was 
half done, I realized it was going to cost a 
great deal more money than I figured on — 
and I had n’t the money. But I buckled down 
to my old typewriter and made it smoke day 
and night. 

“During summer and fall when the house 
was under construction I wrote more stuff 
than the law allows. I wrote my syndicate 
rhymes and six prose stories a week for the 
Chicago News, and a Sunday story for The 
Kansas City Star, and twenty rhymes a month 
for trade papers, and a rhyme a week for 
Judge, and Heaven only knows how many 
other masterpieces. Tommy Cox (the con- 
tractor ) would notify me that he would need 
$800 in a few days, and instead of borrowing 
it I chanked up the typewriter and earned it. 
All that summer and fall I had rheumatism. 
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I used to go limping up from our State-street 
house to the new mansion on Twelfth, often 
so discouraged and blue I wished I had never 
dreamed a dream of a brand new house »9n 
the avenue. And we moved in a few days be- 
fore Christmas, and Charlie ( Mr. Mason’s 
brother ) and his folks came down from 
Seneca and there was snow everywhere, and 
we had a big log in the new fireplace, and the 
furnace also was crackling away, and it was 
the grandest Christmas I ever knew, and [| 
was the proudest old relic you ever saw, tur 
I had built and furnished the blamed shanty 
and did n’t owe a dollar on it. 

“ And now another man, with whiskers, will 
sit onthat big front porch and watch the autos 
go by, and he won’t care anything about the 
story of pain and hard work woven into the 
fabric of the place. But I. realized two or 
three years ago that Kansas winters were go- 
ing to send me to an untimely grave if I 
stayed with them. My winters in Emporia 
for several years have meant misery for me, 
the snow and the slush and the wet pavements 
filled me with pyrotechnic pains, and I usually 
had one -foot or the other done up in a suit- 
case. Last winter was so long and cold, and 
my hand-to-hand combats with the furnace in 
the basement were taking so much out of me 
that I decided I could n’t endure any more of 
it. So I sold the good old house, But 1 
have n’t quit Emporia. I am keeping an auto 
there and it is more useful to me than a 
house. 

“TI hope to go back for the fall months 
every year after this year, and just hang 
around the beloved old town until the snow 
and the sleet stuff get busy, and then chase 
myself to a warmer clime.”— Kansas City 
Star. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Journalism in Fiction.— “A curious fas- 
cination seems to surround a modern news- 
paper magnate, and novelists and dramatists 
find it irresistible. Indeed, it is not only the 
man who runs the machine, but the whole 
mechanism of journalism itself, in all its vari- 
ous branches, which appears to provide an 
inexhaustible subject for curious inquiry. If 
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we go back a few years we have ‘ The Street 
of Adventure,’ by Sir Philip Gibbs, and per- 
haps a_cleverer book sstill, ‘Little Devil 
Doubt,’ by Oliver Onions. Then there is 
Arnold Bennett, with his careful study of Sir 
Charles Worgan in ‘ What the Public Wants.’ 
Simultaneously there wasa play at the Kings- 
way Theatre, ‘The Earth,’ by James Bernard 
Fagan, with Norman McKinnel playing the 
part of Sir Felix Janion. Coming down to 
quite modern times, we have St. John Ervine’s 
‘The Foolish Lovers’ and Miss Ruth Mac- 
auley’s ‘ Potterism.’ And now to end the list 
we have W. L. George’s latest novel, published 
by Methuen, to which he gives the succinct 
and not too complimentary title of ‘ Caliban.’ 
I imagine that ‘ Caliban’ is Mr. George’s name 
for his successful newspaper proprietor, just 
as Potter and Potterism stand in Miss Mac- 
aulay’s mind as apt nomenclature for the 
journalistic mind. Why journalism should 
thus be singled out amongst all the modern 
industries for this close and intensive study is 
a little difficult to say, but there exists, per- 
haps, a curious psychological interest as part 
of the fascination of the subject. The world 
apparently wants to know, at all events the 
novelist wants to know, what strange kind of 
phenomenon the newspaper magnate repre- 
sents in his concentration for a given purpose, 
and his supposed neglect of most of the ordin- 
ary amenities of life. In some cases the nove- 
list obviously draws out of his inner con- 
sciousness the portrait of his hero. In other 
cases he takes one or two living personages as 
his models, and suggests at all events, if he 
does not absolutely indicate, that he is writ- 
ing a roman a clef.”—W. L. Courtney in 
London Daily Telegraph. 


The Art of the American Novelist. — The 
American novelist begins his career with a 
“crude but powerful” novel that does not 
succeed, and a few well-made short stories 
that do. Two years later his mind has 
cleared, his eye sharpened, his pen grown 
more skilful. He writes a novel that serial- 
izes successfully, disposes of 20,000 copies, 
and then sells his story to the melting pot of 
the movies for a very substantial check. His 
six months’ work. has brought him what for 
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most professional men would be two years’ 
His name is known, his mar- 
write. 


good income. 
ket is ready, all he has to do is to 
Skill he possesses and a knowledge of his 
public. Only his art is incomplete. It lacks 
finish, it lacks depth, it lacks most of all the 
maturity that comes from ardent, unremitting 
labor, and he knows it. His style is good , 
it is not excellent. It expresses his imagin- 
ings ; it will not, like a great style, preserve 
them. Why doesn’t he stop large-scale pro- 
duction, and learn to write? 

This is the turning point, and nine out of 
ten able Americans turn to the left. They 
increase facility ; they do not intensify their 
They lay hands upon more of the pub- 
tighten their grip. They 
better books. 
belong 


art. 
lic ; they do not 
write more books, but not 
Why don't they stop? 
to a nation of speculators, why are they so 


Since they 


unwilling to speculate with their popularity? 
Why do they invest their capital of reputa- 
tion dully in the routine of a standardized 


output, instead of using it to produce some- 
thing new, something better, which will bring 
Are 


captains-of-fiction, or are 


them satisfaction as well as cash? they 


timid, these they 


more enamored of luxury than of their pro- 
fession? 

Neither implication is wholly true, but 
there is truth in both. If Geoffry Wildairs, 
the successful author, makes $10,000 a year, 
he contracts obligations in the form of auto- 
Southern 


mobiles, clubs, and a taste for 
climates in February that require fifteen thou- 
sand to satisfy them ; and there is no sure 
way of making ten thousand grow to fifteen 
thousand while perfecting one’s art — while, 
having learned to write well, learning to write 
better. Therefore he pursues the nymph of 
luxury instead of the goddess of fame, and 
finds her quite as elusive, and knows her to 
be less excellent. 

No one asks the novelist to 
starve like his Grub Street predecessor. For 
Geoffry Wildairs and his fellows that is quite 
unnecessary. We him 
fifteen thousand a year as a “living wage”; 
and his attempt to dig in, to consolidate his 
art, is not likely, as publishing goes nowadays, 
But he 


American 


grant five, ten, even 


to cause much, if any diminution. 


must say : I have enough income to keep me 
afloat ; now for good work. 

Why doesn’t he say it? Is the professional 
spirit less strong in America than in England 
and France? Has writing with us become a 
business, with the code of a business instead 
of a profession? Do we lack the strength of 
resistance which alone enables a writer to 
write for sufficient profits from great excel- 
lence, instead of great profits from continu- 
ing mediocrity: For it is weak to write a 
novel when one can write a good 


Not 


even in this heyday of short-story and movie 


“strong” 
one ; and in the long run it is foolish. 


profits can an author keep up with a profiteer, 
a picture star, or a stock manipulator. The 
ultimate luxury is ever beyond his reach. He 
may achieve four bathrooms, but scarcely an 
indoor swimming pool. He 
cars and a saddle horse, but three and a stable 


may own two 
will be out of his reach. 

\When the money begins to come in a steady 
of drop by drop, when one’s 
name goes from the bottom to the top of th2 


flow instead 
column, then is the time to take counsel with 
perfection, to consult the desires of the spirit, 
to ask whether it is better to be the author of 
five good books or ten thousand facile pages. 

There are, at a guess, fifty American novel- 
ists making this large that 
Ten of 


these are writing precisely what their Lord 


year incomes so 


only extravagance can spend them. 


and Maker in His inscrutable wisdom created 


them to write. Ten are convinced that next 
year they will slow down production and go 


Ten 


since 


on a quality instead of a quantity basis. 


have hardened their hearts and _ long 
thrown over vain regrets for what they might 
Five have won through to a 


success they never expected by doing the best 


have written. 
that was in them, let come what might. And 
the rest, however high-hearted and flippantly 
cynical in public are familiar with the dead 
spaces of the night when there is gnashing of 
teeth for the reward which alone tempts them 
— the of a durable excellence — now 
known to be New 
York Evening Post. 


reward 
forever out of reach. - 

How Fairy Tales End. — An enterprising 
Dutch scholar has made a diligent study of 
the means resorted to by various nations to 
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bring fairy tales to a satisfactory conclusion. 
“For any one who does not believe this tale, 
the documents are in convent so-and-so” is 
the formula in Portugal. “The knife with 
which he killed himself is still preserved in 
such-and-such a place,” says the Japanese. 
“If it is not true, my grandfather is a fibber,” 
says the Swede. In French they end up with: 
“The cock crew and it became day.” In 
Rumania the commonest ending is: “The 
King went away and became a monk in the 
Convent of Lies on the other side of the stream 
of truth.” Hungary adopts a quite irrefut- 
able ending : “And if he has not died he is 
still living.” Germany also is cautious: “If 
I am lying, then he also lied who told me the 
story.” Holland introduces a species of deus 
ex machina : “ Then came a huge hog with a 
long nose and blew the story out.” — New 
York Evening Post. 


$< Q—$___$____—_—— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


f Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals contain- 
ing the articles mentioned in the following reference 
list will a favor if THE 
WriITER.] 

LITERATURE AND Bap NERVES. 
Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Worpvs We Wovtp Witiincty Let Dre. 
ard LeGallienne. The Mouth, in 
Magazine for June. 

THe Menace oF INFANT GENIUS. 


confer they will mention 


Wilson Follett. 

Rich- 
Lion’s Harper’s 
Ben Ray Red- 
man. The Lion's Mouth, in Harper’s Magazine for 
June. 

James* Hunexer. H. L. 
June. . 

THE 


Mencken. Century for 
300K OF Jack Lonpon. 
as a Boy. Charmian London. 
Tue Poet’s Rexicion. Sir 
Century for June. 

WHITMAN 


III. — Jack London 
Century for June. 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


AND THE CULT oF Conrvusion. Norman 
Foerster. North American 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

for May. 
AVANEL BOONE AND THE YOUNG 
or Russtan Boop. 
THe Sovutu 
TION. Robert 
in Current Opinion 
SHOULD 


Review for 


With 


June. 
portraits. Mentor 
AMERICAN POETS 
Vachel Lindsay. Dial for May, 
Sea Istanps AS A LITERARY INSPIRA- 
Lovett. Asia 
for May. 
Pictures Be 


Morss Reprinted from 


MovING Censored ? Cur- 
rent Opinion for May. 
Pray WRITING FOR THE 
rent Opinion for May. 
Tue Evotution oF Joun BurrovuGus. 
trait. May. 


Puppet THEATRE. Cur- 


With por 


Current Opinion for 


PRINT OR PusticaTion. Etude for May. 

Way I Write WestERN Srorizes. With portrait. 
Zane Grey. American News Trade Journal for May. 
SuccessruL Composinc. Musical C 
April 28. 
Joun A. 


for May 7. 


ourier for 


SLEICHER. With portrait. Fourth Estate 
Tue Poet Laureate oF NesrasSKA ( John G. Nei- 
hardt ). With portrait. 
THe Book oF 1920. 
Joun Burrovucus. 
THe ProGress or Poetry: 
Lewisohn. Nation for April 13. 
THe CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
Joseph Hergesheimer. Carl Van 
May 25. 


Literary Digest for 
Literary Digest for 
Nation for April 13. 


May 14. 
May 14. 
GERMANY. 


Ludwig 


Novetists. V. — 
Doren. Natic 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


President Harding has given three diplo- 
matic appointments to literary men, sending 
George Harvey as American ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, Richard Washburn 
Child as ambassador to Italy, and 
Gould Schurman as minister to China. 

At a recent 
Nebraska, the and 
joint resolution, declaring John G. 
Poet Laureate of the state. 

The Nation (New York ) 
its staff of contributing 
Robert Herrick, Henry L. 
France, John A, 


Jacob 
session of the legislature of 
senate house passed a 
Neihardt 


added 19 
editors Professor 
Mencken, 
Hobson, of 
Wilhelm 


has 


Anatole 
London, and 


Professor Friedrich Foerster, of 
Zurich. 

America is to have a House of Poets to be 
a sort of shrine for living poets. It 
built in New York and the first dean to be 
nominated for the honor of making his home 
there is Edwin Markham, “ The 
Man with the Hoe.” 

The Commission in Berlin re- 
ports a practical return to normal production 
in the book-publishing business. The peak of 
production of German books 1QT4, 
when 35,000 were published. The number de- 
creased annually during the war, as follows : 
1915, 28,000 ; 1916, 22,000 ; 14,824 ; and 
14,513. 
noted in general bibliography 
works, history, geography, belles-lettres, art, 
and juvenile books, while there was a de- 
crease in the publication of works on military 


will be 


author of 


American 


Was in 


IQI7, 


1918, Large increases in 1920 were 


and collected 


science. 
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“Notes on Life and Letters,” by Joseph 
Conrad ( Doubleday, Page, & Co.), is a col- 
lection of reprinted essays on Henry James, 
de Maupassant, Daudet, Turgeney, Anatole 
France, and a yariety of subjects. 

The Macmillan Company have published 
“The Intimate Life of Sir Walter Scott,” by 
Archibald Stalker. 


“Kipling’s Sussex,” by Thurston Hop- 
kins, will be published by D. Appleton & Co. 
The book is a record of the country which 
has served as a background for so many of 
Kipling’s songs and stories. 

An “Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English,” by Ernest Weekley, will soon be 
published by E, P. Dutton & Co. 

“Shakspere’s Lost Years in London, 
1586-1592,” -by Arthur Acheson ( New York: 
Brentano’s ), gives new light on the pre- 
sonnet period, shows the inception of rela- 
tions between Shakspere and the Earl of 
Southampton, and displays John Florio as 
Sir John Falstaff. 

A “Handbook for Newspaper Workers,” 
by Grant M. Hyde, is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 

Professor Alphonso Smith has 
prepared a biographical sketch of O. Henry, 
with examples of his work as a short story 
writer, which has been published in pamphlet 
form by the Martin & Hoyt 
Atlanta. 

Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling is writing the life 
of her brother, William de Morgan. 


Charles 


Company, of 


Georg Brandes has completed an extensive 
work, both biographical, upon 
Goethe. 


critical and 

According to the Americke Delnicke Listy 
(American Workingman’s Daily),  pub- 
lished at Cleveland, a series of American 
novels is being translated into Czechish for 
the benefit of the Czechs in this 
The first novel for this 
Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter.” 

A fund is being raised by the people of 
Dalton, Ga., the birthplace of Will N. Har- 
ben, to endow some form of memorial which 
will perpetuate the the 
southern novelist. 


country. 


chosen purpose is 


name of popular 


An QO. Henry Memorial Association has 
been formed in Pittsburgh for the purpose 
of erecting a memorial, either a monument or 
a bronze tablet, to the short story writer, 
who lived in that city during 1901. Some 
of O. Henry’s best stories are supposed to 
have been written in Pittsburgh. 

As a tribute to the memory of Barrett 
Wendell, the University of Paris has decided 
to name one of its lecture rooms of the Eng- 
lish language section of the faculty after this 
brilliant man of letters, the room to be 
known as “Salle Barrett-Wendell.” 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the negro poet and 
author of the words of several well-known 
songs, is to have a monument in Chicago, to 
be erected by popular subscription. 

The Cape Cod Magazine has passed under 
a new management, having been acquired by 
ex-Senator Charles L. Gifford, who will 
manage the business end of the publication. 
L. C. Hall of Wareham, Mass., is editor. 

The executors of Walter Scott have de- 
cided to sell 5,200 letters addressed to Scott 
between 1796 and 1831 by many writers, in- 
cluding Wordsworth, Southey, Maria Edge- 
worth, Byron, and Lamb. 

John Burroughs left to Dr. Clara Barrus, 
his secretary, the entire royalties and income 
from his books and writings, and assigned 
her to be his biographer. The rest of his es- 
tate, which is valued at less than $20,000, is 
left to his relatives. 

Lady Gilbert (“Rosa Mulholland”) died 
in England April 26. 

Professor Melville Madison Bigelow died 
in Brookline, Mass., May 4, aged seventy- 
four. 

Fannie E. Ostrander died in New Haven, 
Conn., May 4, aged sixty-two. 

John A. Sleicher died at Albany May 5, 
aged seventy-two. 

Dr. Titus Munson Coan died in New York 
May 8, aged eighty-four. 

Countess Emilia Pardo-Bazan died in 
Madrid, Spain, May 12, aged seventy. 

Major General Francis Vinton Greene died 
in New York May 15, aged seventy. 





